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its total food value much more nearly than the proteid of milk or of 
bread represents their total food value. Another factor that must be 
kept in mind is the amount of the different foods that one can eat and 
digest. It would not be difficult, for instance, for a hungry person to 
eat half a pound of beefsteak at one meal, while six eggs at a meal would 
be beyond the capacity of almost anyone. 

When we use our meat for soup or beef-tea, even if we make these 
by the best methods, we succeed in extracting only a small amount of the 
proteid of the meat. The rest remains behind in the “ soup-meat,” and 
this should, therefore, not be thrown away, but, made palatable by proper 
seasoning or by combination with a little fresh meat, be utilized as 
food. 

The flavor of the soup or beef-tea is due to certain nitrogenous 
compounds called extractives, which are stimulating rather than nutri¬ 
tious. The slight nutritive value that the soup possesses is due chiefly 
to gelatin, another nitrogenous compound, closely allied to the true pro- 
teids. The food value of this substance was long in dispute. At first 
it was thought to be of great importance as a source of nitrogen; then 
the opposite conclusion was reached, and it was considered of no value 
at all. Careful investigation has proved that neither of these extremes 
is true. Gelatin, while containing the same elements as true proteid, 
cannot replace it as a tissue-builder, but it can be substituted for a por¬ 
tion of the necessary proteid and perform its functions. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WORLD’S WAR AGAINST CONSUMPTION 
Compiled by L. L. DOCK 
(Continued from Yol. III., page 950) 

“ During the past year the United Hebrew Charities has carried on 
a study of the conditions in New York under which sufferers from tuber¬ 
culosis live and has formulated a plan for their betterment and, where 
possible, their cure. 

“ The plan, in brief, is as follows: 

“(1) To treat in their homes consumptives who are waiting admis¬ 
sion to sanatoria, whose cases are not suitable for sanatorium treatment, 
or whose condition prevents the removal of the patient from the home. 

"(2) To improve the sanitary surroundings of consumptives, and 
to teach them the prevention of infection and reinfection. 

“(3) To supply relief, particularly suitable nourishment. 
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“(4) To provide a means of livelihood for improved cases. 

“ A special agent is employed by this society, and four hundred and 
eighty-three consumptives applied for help during the past fiscal year. 
One hundred and thirty-three were accepted for treatment and given 
careful attention by the agent and such treatment as was found advisable. 
The results have been very encouraging, and a report says ‘ warrant the 
belief that a number of these unfortunates have been materially assisted 
towards recovery/ 

“In Montreal the Charity Organization Society has undertaken a 
similar work, and at a recent public meeting, presided over by the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, Lord Minto, a committee was organized to promote the 
distribution of leaflets, to arrrange for the delivery of lectures bearing 
upon the subject, to encourage the establishment of suitable public or 
private sanatoria, and to provide for the relief of indigent consumptives 
by proper and sufficient methods. This committee is now known as the 
Montreal League for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

“ In Washington, D. C., the Associated Charities has arranged for 
the delivery of lectures, illustrated with stereopticon views, showing the 
means by which the spread of consumption may be prevented. In St. 
Paul and several other cities the Associated Charities have been consider¬ 
ing the subject in their monthly conferences. In New Haven, Conn., an 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association has been formed, and its work is mainly 
in the way of securing the erection of a hospital. In Cambridge, Mass., a 
movement has been organized which aims to improve the condition of 
the poor consumptives in the city and * finally to stamp out the disease 
entirely/ Free diet, care from a trained nurse, instruction as to a 
healthful way of living, are the lines along which this organization 
intends to work. 

“ Scranton, Pa., has organized a 4 Society for the Prevention and 
Cure of Consumption/ and it has begun the work of securing funds for a 
sanatorium'in the vicinity of the city. It intends, also, to open in the 
poorer districts of the city dispensaries for diseases of the lungs and to 
provide visiting nurses for poor consumptives who do not care to go to 
the sanatorium. 

“ In Chicago the Visiting Nurse Association has taken the prelimi¬ 
nary steps towards creating a permanent Tuberculous Crusade Com¬ 
mittee, and in the last week of January a meeting was held and a per¬ 
manent committee appointed. It was found that the charter of the Illi¬ 
nois Society for the Prevention of Consumption had expired, and it was 
decided to do the work originally undertaken by that organization. An 
educational crusade is planned to teach that tuberculosis is communicable, 
preventable, curable. The Young Men’s Christian Association of Denver 
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is issuing an appeal for funds for a farm where consumptives may find 
the kind of work they need during their recovery. 

“ The movement has in many places found concrete expression in 
the opening of sanatoria and dispensaries. In New York the parish 
house connected with St. Bartholomew's Church is to take up work in 
this field in connection with its new clinic building. A tuberculosis de¬ 
partment is to be established, with a special trained nurse to visit the 
f amili es of patients, distribute literature, and give advice. The Vander¬ 
bilt Clinic, which is connected with the medical department of Columbia 
University, has recently set apart certain days of the week for the special 
care of consumptive patients. 

“ In Boston the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Association 
has issued a circular of ( Friendly Advice to Persons Having Diseases of 
the Lungs.' One form in which this circular appears is a stiff cardboard, 
fourteen by ten and one-naif inches, ready to be hung in store, factory, 
or any public place. The circular is printed in both Yiddish and English. 
A daily clinic for tuberculosis patients is open at the Boston Dispensary. 
No public announcement has as yet been made of any general or educa¬ 
tional work so far attempted in this field in Boston. There is a one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollar appropriation in the municipal treas¬ 
ury for sanatorial care of tuberculous patients, but no disposition has 
been made of it, the reason being given that such a sum is insufficient. 

“ In Philadelphia a new dispensary and sanatorium have been made 
possible through the munificence of Mr. Phipps. Temporary quarters 
are open, and the repeal of the ‘ Fow Act of 1899/ which prohibited the 
erection of hospitals in built-up portions of a city, will allow the erection 
of the large institution proposed by the donor. No mention can be made 
here of the many private institutions which do a public service—many 
of them of no small consequence^—as sanatoria for consumptives. 

“Besides this activity on the part of private societies, the Health 
Commissions, Legislatures, and Governors of various States have evinced 
great interest in the matter of bettering the condition of consumptives 
and preventing the spread of the di jase. The Governor of Maryland 
has appointed a Tuberculosis Commission, the duties of which are to in¬ 
vestigate the prevalence and cause of the spread of tuberculosis and its 
economic relation to the community and to recommend to the Governor, 
for submission to the Legislature, measures for its restriction. It is 
the purpose of the commission to make a thorough investigation of con¬ 
ditions in Maryland, both from the medical and economical standpoint. 
Ohio has, already, such a commission, and it has been gathering material 
recently on the economic forms of labor that will insure against relapse 
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and provide a living until normal strength and the power of resistance 
have been gained. 

“ In New York the contract has been let for the State Tuberculosis 
Hospital, and the New Jersey commission has selected a site for its State 
Tuberculous Sanatorium. Massachusetts, which has already done such 
splendid work in this field with its sanatorium at Rutland, has been dis¬ 
cussing, through public hearings, the advisability and necessity of further 
sanatoria. The State Board of Health of Illinois has submitted a report 
to the Governor urging sanatoria for some of the eight thousand five 
hundred consumptives in that State, and from Delaware and Michigan 
come reports that movements are on foot to establish State sanatoria. 
Rhode Island has a Commission on State Sanatoria for Consumptives, 
which has just submitted a report as to proper methods of treatment and 
proper sites in that State. The Board of Charities and Correction of 
Philadelphia plans the erection of pavilions which will embody advanced 
ideas in sanitary science, and the Cook County board has proposed a plan 
for an entire new plant for the care of consumptives at Dunning, on the 
outskirts of Chicago. These have been considered at length in former 
numbers of Charities. 

“ The New York City Health Department has appointed four nurses, 
whose special duty it will be to visit consumptives, and it has also begun 
the erection of a tuberculosis dispensary. 

“In Evansville, Ind., in Orange, N. J., in San Antonio, Tex., in 
Hamilton, Ontario, meetings of citizens have been held to discuss the 
problem of prevention of consumption. The list given does not by any 
means exhaust the number of communities that are aroused to the im¬ 
portance of taking action in the matter. It certainly augurs well for a 
co mmuni ty when its citizens seek light on so grave a danger. It means 
the ushering in of a better time, when consumption will take its place by 
the side of smallpox, yellow fever, malaria, diphtheria, and other diseases 
which once were scourges, but which are now conquerable and compara¬ 
tively limited in their ravages through the efforts and skill of the men 
of medicine and intelligent precaution on the part of the people.” 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
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[Late reports taken from Charities and other publications show 
progress in many directions.— Ed.] 


Stony Wold Open. —On August 15 the Stony Wold Sanatorium, in 
the Adirondack woods, was formally opened in the presence of some three 
hundred guests, including many physicians of prominence and others 
who have shown exceptional interest in meeting the needs of indigent 
consumptives. The chairman, Frederick B. Jennings, referred to the 
present undertaking as “ another demonstration that science and philan¬ 
thropy have joined hands to stay the great white plague, and that there 
is hope of life for those who have been without hope.” Dr. E. L. Tru¬ 
deau, who has had experience of a quarter of a century in building up 
the Adirondack Cottage Sanatorium to its present unique position, was 
introduced, but with characteristic modesty spoke only a few words em¬ 
phasizing the revolution which has been accomplished since his own 
pioneer work was inaugurated, at which time he had been looked upon 
os a well-meaning but impractical enthusiast 

The admirable site selected for Stony Wold, the beauty of its archi¬ 
tecture, the spaciousness of its rooms, and the permanence of the con¬ 
struction of the buildings already completed, are the features which most 
impress the visitor. It is altogether too good to be true, and yet it is not 
too good if it will save some useful lives each year, as it will; and if the 
management is such—as it will be—as to provide a socially congenial and 
uplifting atmosphere in harmony with the pure air and the majestic 
l>eauty of the surroundings. 


New Hospital in Sootii Brooklyn. —The dispensary which has 
been operated in the basement of the Fifteenth-Street Baptist Church in 
South Brooklyn has been outgrown by its clientele, and steps are being 
taken by the managers and the staff of physicians to secure a suitable 
building in which to continue the work. 


Modified Open-Air Treatment. —In Brighton, England, a novel 
plan has been devised by Dr. Arthur Newsholme, the medical officer of 
health, for giving assistance to consumptives who are dependent on the 
town for their treatment. Patients are sent for a month at a time to 
the Borough Sanatorium for a modified open-air treatment. The main 
object is not to cure the patient in this single month, but to teach him 
how to live after he returns home. Meanwhile his house is disinfected, 
and on his return he takes up his life under improved conditions. In 
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cases where a longer stay is practicable and particularly desirable, it is 
arranged for. But this limited stay brings about in most instances 
marked improvement, prolonging the patient's period of usefulness, and 
at the same time makes it possible for a larger number of persons to be 
benefited, decreasing proportionately for the community the danger of 
infection. 


The Dexyer Health Farm. —The latest form of activity under¬ 
taken by the Young Men’s Christian Association of Denver has been the 
establishment of a so-called “ Health Farm.” 

The farm is designed “ to give an opportunity for young men of 
meagre financial ability to get the benefit of Colorado’s favorable cli¬ 
mate.” While it is not specified that the preference will be given to 
cases of incipient consumption, still, it will naturally work out that most 
of the beneficiaries will be such cases. 

Located five miles from Denver, on the highest ridge of a rich fruit¬ 
growing district, backed by a panorama of snow-capped mountains, little 
more could be asked in the way of natural advantages. The present 
equipment includes a brick administration building and a group of cot¬ 
tage tents, which were opened for residents on May 21. The plan is to 
receive young men whose physical condition gives hope of improvement 
and does not demand hospital treatment, giving the preference to mem¬ 
bers of the Young Men’s Christian Association from any part of the 
country. The charge for a furnished tent and board is twenty-five 
dollars per month, but deductions are made for whatever work the patient 
can do on the place. It is expected not only that the farm will yield 
sufficient supplies for the table, but that there also will be a surplus of 
fruit and vegetables for the market. 


The July number of La Lutte Antitubcrctdcusc is devoted to the 
proceedings of the Central International Tuberculosis Committee at its 
meeting held in Paris in May for the purpose of arranging for the con¬ 
gress to take place there in October, 1904. 

There was much of general interest even in the business meetings. 
It was proposed by Professor Pannwitz that steps should be taken 
towards an exhibition in Saint Louis next year of the international move¬ 
ment against tuberculosis, that, if necessary, a special pavilion should 
be erected where the work of all the anti-tuberculosis societies of the 
world might be brought together. The motion was passed and a com¬ 
mittee appointed to investigate means for putting the plan into execution. 
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if. Casimir-Perier struck the note that is being heard everywhere. 
The main thesis of his address was found in the following sentences: 
" The struggle with tuberculosis is intimately bound up with the solution 
of the most complex economic problems, and no plans will be complete 
which have not for their basis the material and moral improvement of 
‘ the people/ The struggle with tuberculosis demands the mobilization 
of all social forces, public and private, official and voluntary.” 

This idea was reenforced by Professor Brouardel, who, at the end 
of an able exposition of the measures, both prophylactic and curative, 
which are called for in this work, announced that in France the project 
had been conceived of forming a sanitary federation. This federation 
will include societies against tuberculosis and against alcoholism, societies 
for improving the housing conditions of the working classes, mutual 
benefit societies, the whole teaching force, and will, in short, “ constitute 
a union where there will be room for all those who have at heart the 
public welfare, the health of the people, the physical and moral better¬ 
ment of their fellow-men.” 

In review of the work of different countries. Professor von Leyden 
said that in Germany the chief feature has been the development of sana¬ 
toria for the people. 

Dr. von Schrotter said that "Unhappily, Austria has taken only 
half measures against consumption. It has been considered sufficient 
hitherto to improve hospital service, to add pavilions for consumptives, 
and to try to isolate them in wards, rather than to create sanatoria.” 
Only one special sanatorium has so far been erected. 

Dr. de Lancastre showed that in Portugal no inconsiderable progress 
has been made along all lines: in the education of the public, in the 
control of expectoration, in the disinfection of houses, and in the estab¬ 
lishment of hospitals and sanatoria for adults and for children. 

Dr. Blumenthal, representing Russia, confessed that in his country 
the struggle against tuberculosis was slow in developing and had so far 
accomplished little. The reasons he finds in the indifference of the 
public to questions of hygiene and in the scepticism of the mass of the 
medical profession in regard to success in a task so immense. Thanks, 
however, to the initiative of a few devoted physicians, the propaganda 
has been started in many places and the fight is on. 

The most noticeable thing in the various reports was that although 
the emphasis is placed on different modes of attack in different countries, 
there is still no difference of opinion as to what constitutes a compre¬ 
hensive campaign. The tendency is apparent here, as in all social work, 
to spend an increasing proportion of energy in attacking underlying 
causes rather than the mere manifestations of the evil. 
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The Maine Sanatorium. —Plans for the Maine Sanatorium for 
Consumptives are progressing. Land has recently been purchased, and 
it is hoped that the construction of cottages may be begun in the spring. 
The purchase, near Hebron, includes one hundred acres of arable land 
and four hundred and fifty acres of woodland and pasture. Dr. Estes 
Nichols, the chief inspector in Northern Maine for the State Board of 
Health, has recently been appointed managing physician. In regard to 
the plans for the sanatorium Hr. Nichols writes: “ We intend to carry 
out the prevailing sanatorium open-air treatment. It is to be a State 
institution, but we expect to receive patients from all the New England 
States and probably from man)' others. It is to be a free institution as 
far as possible, but we may have to charge all patients a small amount 
at first because we have not the funds that we need to carry out our plans. 
We also expect to have several cottages where we can care for those who 
can well afford to pay, but the two departments will be kept entirely 
separate. We are depending on the donations of charitable persons, and 
so far we are having good returns.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE ADVISABILITY OF POST-GRADUATE WORK* 
By ROSE Z. VAX VORT 

Graduate Old Dominion Hospital, Richmond, Va., and of Philadelphia Orthopaedic 
Hospital, in Massage, Swedish Movements, and Electricity 

A little learning is a dangerous thing—yea, a thousand times 
so when applied to the nursing world. Is there a single one of us 
who does not remember the day when her first call was received ? Need 
I recall that momentous occasion when, “ standing with reluctant feet,” 
we waited at the door to be admitted into the house of our first pri¬ 
vate call? 

Need I recall how, in the still watches of the night, we wished for 
our professional adviser? How we wished that every household were 
blessed with an interne? And did we not feel wholly incompetent—feel 
as though we had had only a preliminary training? And preliminary it 
was indeed. What great resolutions we made, each one of us, to add-to 
our training by a post-graduate course! But procrastination, that thief 
of time, cautiously creeping on, has o’ertaken us, and we find ourselves 
to-day with less ambition and with no more equipment than on that day. 


Paper read at meeting of Virginia State Nurses. 



